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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIII. 


Think for yourself ; don't let the preacher think 
Sor you. RacHe, Hap.ey. 


At Annual Meeting, Cincinnati Friends, 1905. 








THE HOME LIGHT. 
The light of home ’s a wondrous light, 
So tender is its shining, 
So soft it follows through the night, 
Our weary road outlining. 
Though lonely and for years we roam, 
Far from the ones who love us, 
Yet ever shines the light of home, 
Like God’s grace spread above us. 


The light of home ’s a wondrous light, 
Through life it follows, seeming, 
Yet when with age the hair is white, 
Clear in the front ’tis gleaming. 
It shines from where our loved ones are, 
Oh, this is Love’s divining! 
And through the gates of heaven ajar 
At last we see it shining. 
—Maerwell’s Talisman. 








RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

[I am sending you herewith an article which you may like 
to publish in your anonymous series on the doctrines and wor- 
ship of Friends—****.] 

There are at least three views of religious observ- 
ances. They may be considered as meritorious in 
themselves, as aids to true piety, or as the outgrowth 
of piety itself. Among most Christians of to-day, I 
suppose, the first view has been discarded, the second 
is the prevalent one, and the third is regarded as un- 
safe or insufficient. 

He who declared that worship must be in spirit and 
in truth, and who denounced pharisaism in such 
seathing terms that the ring of his indignation is still 
distinctly heard across twenty centuries, has con- 
demned sufficiently, in the convictions of most people, 
the observance of religious forms for the forms’ sake; 
but how true it is that eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom from this most easy error, is witnessed by 
the facts of social and individual worship throughout 
the history of religion. Not only Jesus, but Luther, 
Fox and countless others have resisted the very hu- 
man tendency to forget the unseen and worship the 
symbol. 

On the other hand, the belief that daily prayer, the 
saying of grace before each meal, regularity in read- 
ing the Bible, attendance upon religious worship, 
and a variety of other forms which differ with 


sects and with individuals, are important aids to piety 
and upright living, is not only the prevalent one, but 
is considered the only orthodox one. Even though 
prayer and “grace” be expressed in a set form of 
words, and even though the worshiper be indifferent 
or disinclined to go through his outward acts of wor- 
ship, still it is his duty to do so, just as it is his duty 
to eat food and take exercise or medicine, when disin- 
clined to do these things. Just as bodily health is 
preserved by regularity in taking nutriment and ex- 
ercise, and just as our mental life grows by what it 
feeds upon, so we should seek daily and regularly for 
the nutriment of our spiritual life. Be not afraid of 
seeming insincere or hypocritical in saying, “ Lord, 
Lord,” even when thy heart is far from him; it is 
thy duty to say such things to thy creator, and thou 
dost not know, thou canst not tell, at what moment 
in the midst of such acts of worship thy heart may 
turn longingly toward him to whom thy words are 
addressed. Such, in brief, is the familiar doctrine 
preached especially to us Friends, whose forms seem 
all too few and incomprehensible to the majority of 
our fellow Christians. Now I believe that it is in ae- 
cordance with the breadth and charity of Quakerism 
to say to all who find their love of God and obedience 
to him promoted by strict observance of religious 
forms, “‘ My friends, I have no cavil with your forms, 
provided you really use them as a means, and pro- 
vided they are the best means for you to use in 
achieving the end of true piety and righteousness.” 
But, on the other hand, I believe that it is in ac- 
cordance with Quakerism at its best to look upon all 
religious observances, in common with all other acts 
of life, as subordinate to and dependent upon, the 
voice of God within the soul. Communion with God 
is the one thing needful, whether for true piety or for 
upright living. Our spirits must be turned towards 
him, whether it be three times a day and on bended 
knees, or at every possible moment and in the midst 
of the day’s work. It is true that Friends have a few 
set forms of worship; but if, for the Society or for 
any individual member of it, these forms are not ob- 
served in conscious obedience to God’s command 
within each worshiper’s soul, then they cease to be 
acts of true worship on the individual’s part. They 
may be defensible on other grounds; but in compari- 
son with that glad realization of God’s nearness, help 
and approval, which constitutes true worship, they 
are the mere chaff and dust of the wheat field. The 
test of all our modes of worship should be this reali- 
zation. And let us not be disheartened if it comes 
not daily; let us not demand some method which shall 
bring it to us as regularly and frequently as meal time 
comes round. Away with such misleading, material 
analogies for our spiritual growth. It may be God’s 
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will with thee or me to visit us thus intimately but 


rarely. Is this a hardship? Or, rather, may we not 


look back upon or forward to one such moment of ex- 
altation with him with the utmost gratitude and with 
sufficient inspiration to carry us triumphantly 
through the difficulties, large and small, of all our 
after life. It is true that our abounding hope is to 
live a daily life so nearly in accordance with his will 
that we shall feel with increasing frequency his life- 
giving presence; and only the living of such a life— 
whether it include or exclude outward religious forms 
—can bring to us the realization of this supreme 
hope. 

Such is one “ Quaker” view of religious observ- 
ances. But in conclusion I should like to assert my 
conviction that this view by no means implies the 
“ neglect of God ”; it seeks, rather, to exalt an ever- 
present consciousness of God, a ceaseless striving of 
the spirit nearer to him, and a faithful observance of 
his will in all the acts of daily life, immeasurably 
above the strictest observance of religious forms. 

XxX 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF GEORGE FOX. 


The founder of Quakerism had an intensely hu- 
man side, and sometimes either consciously or uncon- 
sciously exhibited a rare quality of humor. He was 
able by the display of discriminating shrewdness to 
occasionally confound his tormentors, and catch the 
judges and the lawyers in their own net. 

The First-day following the passage of the “ Con- 
venticle Act” * George Fox went to the meeting 
house in Gracechurch Street, where, he sagely re- 
marked, “I expected the storm would most likely be- 
gin.” Hie was not disappointed. He says in his 
“ Journal”: “ When I came there I found the street 
full of people, and a guard set to keep Friends out of 
their meeting house.” A Friend was addressing the 
people, and when he was through George Fox also 
exhorted them. He had been speaking but a short 
time when a constable came with an informer and 
soldiers arrested him. Part of the incident may 
be told in the founder’s own language: 

“As we went along the streets the people were 
very moderate. Some of them laughed at the consta- 
ble and told him we would not run away. The in- 
former went with us unknown, till falling into dis- 
course with one of the company he said, ‘It would 
never be a good world till all people came to the good 
old religion that was two hundred years ago.” Where- 
upon I asked him, ‘ Art thou a Papist? What! a 
Papist informer? for two hundred years ago there 
was no other religion but that of the Papists.’ He 
saw that he had ensnared himself, and was vexed at 
it.” 


*The “Conventicle Act” made it a criminal offense for a 
person to attend a meeting of more than five persons in addi- 
tion to members of a family for any religious purpose, not in 
conformity with the Church of England. The first offense 
ealled for a fine of five pounds, or imprisonment for three 
months; the second offense for a fine of ten pounds, or im- 
prisonment for six months, and for the third offsense trans- 
portation for seven years was the penalty. Such person could 
redeem himself from exile by paying one hundred pounds. 
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The result of this sally on a seventeenth-century 
London rabble can be easily imagined, when it is con- 
sidered that it was about as unpopular to be a Papist 
as a Quaker, at that time. The result was that the 
poor informer was hard pressed by the crowd, and 
from being the persecutor was in a fair way to be the 
persecuted. It was necessary to rescue the informer 
from the mob, while George Fox and his Friends were 
soon set at liberty. The undaunted founder of Quak- 
erism, as soon as he was discharged, speedily retraced 
his steps to Gracechurch Street meeting house, to find 
that the people were generally gone. 

George Fox’s argument with the mayor before 
whom he was arraigned on this occasion, shows the 
founder at his best. He claimed that the “ Conven- 
ticle Act” only related to such as “ met to plot and 
contrive insurrections, and that Friends were not 
guilty of such acts.” Then he said to the mayor, “ Be- 
cause thieves are sometimes on the road must not hon- 
est men travel? And because plotters and contriv- 
ers have met to do mischief, must not an honest, 
peaceable people meet to do good? If we had been a 
people that met to plot and contrive insurrections, 
ete., we might have drawn ourselves into fours, for 
four might do more mischief in plotting than if there 
were four hundred, because four might speak out 
their minds more freely to one another than four hun- 
dred could.” 

In 1664 George Fox was in Lancaster prison, the 
charge against him being refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance. He was promptly convicted by the jury 
on the instruction of the judge. The prisoner, on ex- 
amining his indictment, found many flaws in it, and 
pleading his own cause really confounded the court 
and the jury. He thus tells the story of his colloquy 
with the magistrate: 

“T asked him whether the oath was to be tendered 
to the king’s subjects, or to the subjects of foreign 
princes? He said, ‘To the subjects of the realm.’ 
Then said I, ‘ Look into the indictment, ye may see 
that ye have left out the word subject; so not having 
named me in the indictment as a subject, ye cannot 
premunire me for not taking an oath.’ Then they 
looked over the statute and the indictment, and saw 
it was as I said, and the judge confessed it was an 
error.” 

Other errors, one touching the day of the meeting 
of the assizes, and another relating to the year when 
the alleged offence was committed, were discovered 
by Fox. Both of these errors were acknowledged. 
But the discharge of the prisoner was not granted, the 
judge on the spot tendering the oath to him again, 
and demanding that he take it, swearing on the 
Bible, and kissing the book. George Fox then said: 

“Ye have given me a book here to kiss, and_ to 
swear on; and this book which ye have given me to 
kiss says, ‘ Kiss the Son,’ and the Son says in his book, 
‘Swear not at all,’ and so says also the Apostle James. 
I say as the book says, yet ye imprison me. How 
chance ye do not imprison the book for saying so? 
How comes it that the book is at liberty among you, 
which bids me not swear, and yet ye imprison me for 
doing as the book bids me.” 
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Another indictment as defective as the first was 
drawn, and its flaws exposed by the prisoner, but he 
was never sentenced under it. He was arbitrarily 
held in Lancaster prison for some time, and then as 
arbitrarily transferred to Scarborough Castle, where 
he was consigned to a miserable dungeon. ‘The gov- 
ernor of the castle was a Papist, and George Fox’s hu- 
man if not his humorous side appeared, when he said 
to the governor it was “ his purgatory which they had 
put me into.” It was rather a grim subject for a 
joke, but the remark would sound perilously like one 
in the twentieth century. 

As indicating the finances of George Fox, and also 
showing the miserable and inhuman treatment of 
prisoners in England at that time, it is interesting to 
note the following statement from Fox’s Journal, 
regarding the condition of his prison quarters in Sear- 
borough Castle: 

“T was forced to lay out about fifty shillings to 
stop out the rain and keep the room from smoking 
so much. When I had been to that charge, and made 
it somewhat tolerable, they removed me into a worse, 
where I had neither chimney nor fire hearth. This 
being the seaside, and lying much open, the wind 
drove in the rain forcibly, so that the water came over 
my bed, and ran about the room, that I was fain to 
skim it up with a platter. And when my clothes 
were wet, I had no fire to dry them; so my body was 
numbed with cold, and my fingers that one was grown 
to as big as two. Though I was at some charge I 
could not keep out the wind and rain.” 

In reading the Journal it seems almost reasonable 
to suppose that George Fox really enjoyed the sal- 
lies of what would pass now for wit in which he in- 
dulged, and that he got some satisfaction out of the 
fact that the people at large appreciated his utter- 
ances in these cases. 

Referring to his little sally regarding the book 
being at large which forbid taking an oath, referred 
to above, he naively says: “ Yet this got abroad all 
over the country as a by-word, ‘ That they gave me 
a book to swear on that commanded me not to swear 
at all; and that the Bible was at liberty and I put in 
prison for doing as the Bible said.’ ” 

These references are given as presenting a side of 
the character of the founder of Quakerism not gen- 
erally known and appreciated. With all of his in- 
tensity and seriousness, he was exceedingly human, 
and evidently had a gift and grace of humor which 
helped to keep him sustained in the midst of trials, 
and to make his life and work all the more interest- 
ing to his posterity. Henry W. Wirevr. 








“True growth in life is not measured by accumu- 
lation of wealth, by advance in rank, by increase in 
power; we are growing only when passing days: leave 
us richer-hearted, nobler-spirited, more Christlike in 
character. Ruskin puts it thus: “ He only is advanc- 
ing in life whose heart is growing softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering 
into living peace.” 


a  ———— 
TT 


COST OF THE WAR. 


[From Free Russia (London) }. 


During the few years preceding the war the claim 
for universal primary education had become more 
and more persistent all over Russia. The Liberal 
writers and the members of the Zemstvos, who were 
the chief claimants for this measure of reform, ealeu- 
lated that for that purpose it would be necessary to 
grant 122 million roubles a year from the treasury. 
The government flatly refused to consider such an 
idea on the ground of the impossibility of finding such 
a great amount of money. It had at that time to 
spend hundreds of millions of roubles on the building 
of the Manchurian railway, the strengthening of the 
navy, the fortification of Port Arthur, and so on. 
These expenses led to the war with Japan. During 
the first sixteen months of the war, Russia concluded 
six loans to defray war expenses: three interior loans 
to the aggregate amount of 450 million roubles, and 
three exterior loans, in Paris for 300 million roubles, 
in Berlin for 250 million roubles, and finally the last — 
issue of treasury bills for 200 million roubles. Alto- 
gether, the Russian State debt has increased during 
that period by 1,200 million roubles, spent exclusively 
on the war. Apart from that, the ordinary expenses 
for 1904 were reduced by 134 million roubles, of 
which 114 millions were given for war expenses. At 
the same time, the free balance of the treasury dimin- 
ished by 132 million roubles. 

According to the accounts of the State Bank, the 
gold reserve has increased from 844 million roubles to 
the amount of 1,028 millions; but, at the same time, 
the paper currency has increased from 644 million 
roubles to 915 millions. In this way the debt of the 
State not bearing interest has increased also by 89 
million roubles. The funds belonging to the Russian 
government, which are kept in foreign banks, have 
diminished during the period of the war by 60 million 
roubles. 

Adding all these sums ‘together, we find that the 
actual war expenses have amounted altogether to 
about 1,600 million roubles, not counting forthcoming 
bills yet to be paid. This makes a minimum of about 
100 million roubles a month, that’ is to say, ten mill- 
ion guineas. One month’s war expenses are nearly 
as much as universal education in Russia during a 
whole year would cost. In the Russian provinces vis- 
ited by famine, according to the calculation of Count 
Tolstoy, who has been engaged in relief work at such 
times, three shillings are sufficient to feed one person 
for a month, so low is the standard of living of the 
Russian peasant. That means that a family of seven 
could be provided for during a whole month for one 
guinea. In other words, that the money employed in 
one month upon the war would keep 70 million Rus- 
sian peasants alive during the same period; that is to 
say, more than half of the whole peasant population 
of Russia! 

Let us carry our researches a little further. In the 
year 1881, the Russian Marine Budget amounted to 
about 30 million roubles. It has reached to over 120 
million roubles during the last two or three years. 
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Adding together the expenses ordinary and extraor- 
dinary of the Russian fleet from 1881 up till last year 
—the period that the Grand Duke Alexy was the 
head of the Russian fleet—we find a sum of nearly 
2,000 million roubles, not counting the interest on the 
money. As the Russian fleet is now practically anni- 
hilated, it is evident that all this colossal sum must 
be added to the expenses of the war. Apart from 
that, the many hundred million roubles spent upon 
Port Arthur, Dalny, Harbin and other places in Man- 
churia, besides the Manchurian railway, are practi- 
cally money wasted—a pure loss to the country. We 
do not speak of the tremendous losses to the country 
caused by the war through the disorganization of 
Russian industry, neither do we take into account the 
losses of Russian holders of Russian State funds, the 
quotations of which have diminished already from 97 
to 89. But even apart from this, it will be no exag- 
geration to say that at least 4,000 million roubles 
have been lost by the country, thanks to the aggres- 


. sive policy of the government. 


Four thousand million roubles is the price paid by 
the Russian nation for the slaughter of 200,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers and sailors.—D. 8. 


PREACHER TURNS BLACKSMITH. 


[The following, which we find in the Doylestown Intelligen- 
cer,is taken from the trade journal, the Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright. It is an interesting indication of the kind of 
thoughts that are afloat among plain people in regard to the 
professional ministry.] 


The ranks of the clergy have sometimes been re- 
cruited from the blacksmith shop, but it is not often 
that a preacher abandons the pulpit for the forge. 
Rev. M. E. Bachman, of Millersville, Pa., who has 
turned to the hammer and the anvil as a means of 
livelihood, says that many churches pay less than his 
employer pays him for blacksmithing, and thus far he 
seems well pleased with the change. He says in an 
interview: 

It tock about a week to train my muscles to have proper con- 
trol over the hammer, but I am in good shape now. I felt 
pretty dirty for a day or two, but I find blacksmith’s dirt is 
clean dirt. 

I don’t regard it as a come-down, for I consider the man who 
pounds the anvil just as honorable as the man who pounds the 
Bible as a vocation. 

I have a wife, seven children and an adopted daughter. I 
think President Roosevelt is more charitable toward such 
families than the churches are, for I have personal reason to 
believe that a man’s family is considered as much as his abil- 
ity to preach the gospel when he is sent to a new charge. In 
fact, the average church to-day demands a young man with a 
small family, or none at all. 

I have more peace of mind at blacksmithing. You see here 
I have a gage, and all the drills I dress must fit that gage; 
the nearer to the gage and the better the temper, the more my 
employer is pleased with me. 

In the church the Bible is the gage, and the Holy Spirit the 
temper. The nearer I tried to get some of the church mem- 
bers into gage and temper so as best to withstand the assaults 
of Satan, the more they hated me. 

I like to preach, but I don’t like to have a muzzle over my 
mouth. I want to do in the pulpit what I am doing behind the 
anvil—direct my strokes to the place they are most needed, 
and where every one will count. 


Tn his new occupation he will get more sweat on his 
brow and more soot on his hands than when he 


preached the gospel, but he will sleep better and have 
far better digestion. Moreover, he will no longer 
be muzzled, although he can “speak right out in 
meeting ” as often as he ever could and far more 
freely. 

In this connection it may be remarked that there is 
an opportunity for others who are dissatisfied in their 
narrowing and exacting professions—lawyers, physi- 
cians and editors, for instance—to get out and into 
the broad and free occupation of blacksmithing. It 
would add greatly to their health and peace of mind, 
and if they did but supplement the work of their 
hands with a judicious use of their brains the material 


returns would average up quite as satisfactory as they 
did in their old professions. 








FRIENDS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

{Our Friends as a body have taken no part whatever in for- 
eign missionary work, there being, indeed, a feeling quite gen- 
eral among us in regard to this branch of Christian effort 
that prevents our taking a sympathetic interest in it as car- 
ried on by the religious bodies about us, and there has been 
no inclination to engage in it even as did the early Friends. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to have any adequate idea of 
the full meaning of British Quakerism in the national life if we 
have not made some study of their activity in foreign mission 
work. We are glad of the opportunity of calling the attention 
vf our readers to it in the following review: ] 

The annual report* of the Friends’ (British) For- 
eign Mission Association for 1904, under the title, 
“In Five Fields,” tells of a vast amount of self-sac- 
rificing effort being expended by noble men and wo- 
men of the Society of Friends to bring the ** heathen” 
to a knowledge of the religion of Jesus Christ. Eng- 
lish Friends have the honor of doing more foreign 
missionary work in proportion to their numbers than 
any other branch of the Church. In the five fields 
in which they have missions—India, Madagascar, 
Syria, China and Ceylon—100 misisonaries, 38 men 
and 62 women, are at work. During the vear 1904 
the Association received from all sources $110,670. 
The expenditures amounted to $143,635, leaving a 
deficit of $32,965. In addition to the income men- 
tioned above, the sum of $40,190 was received froin 
the Thanksgiving fund and from legacies. The large 
deficit has necessarily meant a curtailment of the 
work, and opportunities for further effective service 
could not be embraced. 

But the missionary spirit is strong among English 
Friends far beyond anything that we in America, be- 
cause of our ignorance of this phase of Christian work, 
can appreciate, and in spite of shortness of funds 
and other difficulties Secretary William Wilson looks 
into the future hopefully. “ We rejoice in the glad 
note of thankfulness, hope and encouragement,” he 
says, “ which runs through all the reports from our 
mission fields. There have been difficulties, perplexi- 
ties and changes to face, but courage and trust have 
risen to meet them, and through the unfailing good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father we can thankfully re- 





*“In Five Fields.” The thirty-eighth annual report of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association for the year 1904. 
Presented to the annual General Meeting, held in London, 
April 6th. 1905. London, 15 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, 
E. C. Price, 6d. To be had through Friends’ Book Store, Phila. 
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cord that the work as a whole has gone steadily for- 
ward, both at home and abroad.” 

The missionaries in India express themselves as en- 
couraged by the sense of quickening in their midst, 
and a feeling that there is a growing realization of 
the need of a truer and fuller life amongst the people 
there. The great need for more evangelists, and a 
belief that the Lord is calling some of the young men 
in the Hindustani Church to this work has led to the 
establishment of a Training School for Evangelists in 
Hoshangabad. On account of the plague the annual 
Mela, a gathering of Indian Christians, which the 
English Friends say compares with a Western Yearly 
Meeting in America, was not held in 1904, but special 
meetings were held for two or three days in each mis- 
sion station. Classes were held in most stations dur- 
ing the year for those preparing to take the annual 
adult Scripture examination. There were questions 
on three different year’s courses on Old and New 
Testaments, Friends’ Principles, Arya Somaj (which 
is said to be spreading rapidly in that district), Hin- 
duism, ete. Many of the answers marked decided 
progress over the previous year. Besides these exami- 
nations there is a weekly Bible class for workers in 
school, and in most stations the men, women and 
youths have regular times during the week for Bible 
study. 

There is an extensive work being done in India. 
The report from that field speaks of a variety of ways 
in which the natives are being influenced. There is 
the Zenana visiting, the work of the schools at sev- 
eral places, the Boys’ Orphanage, including industrial 
works and gardening; the Girls’ Orphanage, the med- 
ical work. In the report it is stated “that in spite of 
all drawbacks there are signs of life and growth, in a 
more evident desire amongst many to work consist- 
ently, and more are feeling responsibility for the 
meetings for worship and are led to take part in 
them.” 

The field oceupied by the Friends in Madagascar 
has been divided into six districts. From some of 
these there are reports of progress, but missionaries in 
several of the districts tell of the work being hindered 
by malaria and of government interference with the 
schools, mainly through new educational regulations. 

A law forbidding the dispensing of medicines by 
any but chemists holding a French diploma has prac- 
tically put an end to the giving of free medical aid to 
the Malagasy poor. But the reports of church work, 
both in town and country, are in the main encour- 
aging. 

The missionaries in Syria say, “ Our hearts are full 
of thankfulness to our Heavenly Father as we review 
his goodness and merey, which have followed us ev ery 
day of the year.” At Brumana a well-equipped and 
very effective Boys’ High School is maintained, and 
many boys, from a variety of religious sects, are being 
given a Christian education. The principal event of 
the year was the examination by the Syrian profes- 
sors from the American College, at Beyrout. They 
gave a favorable report on the work of the school, and 
expressed themselves as especially pleased with the 
moral training of the boys. The report from the 


Girls’ High School is particularly encouraging. It 
tells of progress in every feature of the school work. 
A great deal of visiting and Bible teaching and other 
christianizing work is done in Brumana and the vil- 
lages and towns in the vicinity. A little hospital is 
serving to relieve the suffering of many people, and 
in it young Syrian women are being trained as 
nurses, and they are learning what a happiness it is 
to sacrifice themselves for others. 

The mission in China was visited last year by a 
deputation of three Friends, who spent two months 
looking over the work and trying to decide what 
might be done to make it more effective. Last 
spring Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, with his wife and lit- 
tle child, went out to Chentu as an additional medical 
missionary. ‘He hopes to work among the literati. 
Missionaries in their reports express thankfulness 
“for good health and freedom from riots and distur- 
bances.”” In all directions the work in China is pro- 
gressing and expanding. There is, according to the 
report, a great hunger amongst the people to hear 
and learn. This is being met by the English Friends 
to the full extent of their resources. New stations 
are being opened, old stations are being enlarged and 
better equipped, additional missionaries are going to 
the field, and in every possible way the efforts to bring 
the Chinese out of heathenism are being strength- 
ened. The work extends over a wide terirtory, and 
thousands of people are being influenced and saved in 
schools, Bible classes, homes, mission meetings, and 
in other ways. Good schools are also maintained for 
the educating of missionaries’ children. There are 
twenty-two missionaries at work in China. 

From Ceylon it is reported that twenty-eight 
schools are maintained for the education of the Sin- 
halese and Tamil natives. There are in attendance 
1,200 children and young men. In each school the 
Bible is taught daily. A boarding school for girls 
was opened last year, and in one district a new Sin- 
halese school was established, for the cost of which 
the native Christians made themselves responsible. 
New schools were also opened in other districts dur- 
ing the vear. 

Everywhere in “ heathendom ” the British Friends 
seem to be carrying on a most successful christian- 
izing movement. They do it in the spirit of prayer, 
and God is blessing them in their efforts. 


This is the true joy in life, the being used for a 
purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the 
being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on 
the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead 
of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments and griev- 
ances, complaining that the world will not devote 
itself to making you happy.—George Bernard Shaw. 


It is the being that is the precious thing. Being is 
the mother to all little doings, as well as the grown- 
up deeds and the mighty heroic sacrifice; and these 
little doings, like the good children of the house, 
make the bliss of it—George Macdonald. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





THE GROWTH OF LUXURY. 

In his address to the Harvard alumni, a few weeks 
ago, President Roosevelt urged that their influence 
be exerted as far as possible to check the tendency 
toward increasing luxury in the life of under gradu- 
ates. Whatever the effect of his utterance upon Har- 
vard life, his admonition has found response in many 
thoughtful minds. We all of us idealize the simple 
life, and daily multiply our material needs. Parents 
delight to relate their own struggles with adversity, 
and to recall the primitive life they once lived, but 
they are loath to have their sons and daughters face 
the same conditions. They desire for them larger op- 
portunity, which often seems to degenerate into the 
requirement for more luxurious living. 

The effect of this increasing demand for things is 
twofold. It makes us dependent for comfort and hap- 
piness upon the possession of so many things that the 
pressure for material support bears constantly more 
heavily upon the great masses of population who live 
close to the border line of necessity. It demands spe- 
cialization of labor to increase output and diminish 
price. This brings the working man nearer to the 
standard of an excellent machine, lowers the demand 
for general intelligence in labor, and produces goods 
whose quality is in inverse ratio to their quantity. 

We do not in any way advocate the return to crude 
machinery, and the inconveniences and isolation inci- 
dent to primitive life. Every piece of mechanism 
which shows increased mastery of natural forces and 
economizes the time and effort of workmen, we herald 
as a sign of progress, but in our delight in applied in- 
vention, we need to bear in mind that the man who 
operates the machine is always entitled to our best 
thought. All things that really add to the complete- 
ness and better development of human life, on the 
part, not of the few, but of the many, we ‘hope to 
have in increasing measure. But the use to which we 
put our triumphs of art, science and invention, really 
determines their benefit to us. 

Do we really enjoy the luxury of a prodigality of 
things? We find thousands of people at this season 
of the year camping in tents among the mountains, 
eating simple food, supplied with few utensils, indif- 
ferent as to apparel, in order to rest and enjoy life. 
We find thousands more honsed in unpretentious cot- 
tages at seashore and mountains, trying to get for a 


brief time near to the life of nature. Many farm 
houses are filled with city guests, glad to be relieved 
of the taxing conventionalities of town life, and quite 
content with the simple furnishings at their disposal. 
Is it not true that when men seek rest, recreation and 
refreshment, they generally do not turn to the regions 
of prodigality of material things, and measure the suc- 
cess of their search by the amount of luxury in which 
they live, but quite the reverse? Do we find most 
pleasure in reading books that portray the conven- 
tional lives of luxury, or in the descriptions of sum- 
mer life on the St. Lawrence and the home life of a 
New England winter? The great heart of humanity 
turns, as a compass toward the north, toward those 
things which are simple and natural in the life of the 
world. 

After all, is it not largely the idea of luxury that 
fascinates us? Are we not swept into its currents by 
the almost resistless tides of popular custom? If our 
people truly enjoy luxury and artificiality better than 
simplicity and natural pleasures; if wealth of material 
things and the living up to fashionable standards have 
become necessities to most of our people, then, in- 
deed, it is time for us to read reflectively the chapters 
of history that follow the reigns of luxury in Jerusa- 
lem, Athens and Rome. But we are inclined to be- 
lieve that not a chosen few, but the rank and file of 
American people, deplore with our President the in- 
crease of luxury, and feel its sway to be a bondage 
rather than a pleasure. There are good reasons for 
believing that very many men and women know that 
they would be happier if they knew how to free their 
lives from the dominion of conventionalities, and live 
naturally, calling into their service only such things 
as really add to their comfort, and that they would be 
glad to do this if only their neighbors would do like- 
wise. If this view approximates the truth, we are sure 
that thoughtful and earnest people can and will find 
a way to check the tendencies dangerous to the wel- 
fare of our people, without in any way striving to cir- 
cumscribe our highest material prosperity. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In a banquet speech at Manila, Secretary Taft, on 
the 11th, said: 


The American people are divided upon the question I am to 
discuss into three parties. 

There is a considerable number who have the real imperial- 
istic idea of extending the influence of America, by purchase 
and conquest, into the Orient. 

There is a second party, and this is much the largest, who 
regard our taking over the islands from Spain with the great- 
est reluctance, and who would have been gratified in the ex- 
treme if the assumption of the burden could have been avoided. 
They have come to the conclusion that, however reluctant they 
were to accept the fate thrown upon them, it is their duty to 
meet the responsibilities thrust upon them with cheerfulness. 
They believe they have become the protectors of the whole 
Filipino people. 

There is a third party which favors giving the islands imme- 
diate independence. This third party has been twice defeated 
in an election on that issue. 

The second party has for its chief exponent President Roose- 
velt. He believes that it is the duty of the United States to 
prepare the Filipinos for self-government. This will require 
a year or probably longer. 
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Asbury Park is to have high license unless the 
people vote to reverse the decision of the City Coun- 
cil. The ordinance in favor of the introduction of 
liquor selling in that hitherto delightful seashore 
city was passed by the Council on first reading. It 
now goes to a popular vote. 

The national convention of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America has been in session in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The great event was the monster 
mass meeting on the River Common, made up largely 
of anthracite coal miners, presided over by John 
Mitchell and addressed by President Roosevelt and 
Cardinal Gibbons. Mayor Weaver, of Philadelphia, 
was also among the speakers. Fraternal greetings 
were received from the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The resolutions adopted call upon Cath- 
olies engaged in the saloon business to follow the ad- 
vice of the Baltimore council and get out of it. 
Bishops and priests are urged to establish temperance 
societies in every church. Pastors of churches who 
refuse to give prominence to those members engaged 
in the liquor business were commended. The con- 
vention next year will be held in Providence, R. I. 


Twenty-four religious denominations, containing 
18,000,000 communicants, have each appointed from 
five to fifty delegates to meet in New York city on 
Eleventh month 15th to take part in an inter-church 
conference on federation. The meeting will be held 
in Carnegie Hall for a week, the object being the fed- 
eration of the Protestant forces in America. The 
chairman of the Executive Committee is Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Roberts, of Philadelphia. 


The American Protestant Association, whose mem- 
bers do not wish to be confused with the sometime 
notorious “ A. P. A.,” has been holding an annual 
mecting in Philadelphia, and has been receiving quite 
a little newspaper attention for the most part because 
it reminds us of the forgotten American Protestant 
Protective Association. The members of the associa- 
tion in the United States number 52,819; in Penn- 
evlvania, 22,826. There were 6,786 members initi- 
ated in the twelve months just closed. The associa- 
tion paid in sick benefits in the year $76,472, and for 
funeral benefits, $29,751. The principles of the asso- 
ciation are set forth as follows: 


The American Protestant Association is composed of Ameri- 
can citizens, native and adopted. It is purely American in its 
character and Protestant in its principles. It requires an un- 
swerving support of the authority of the Government, and a 
strict obedience of its Constitution and laws. Its aims are to 
sustain right against the encroachments of wrong. Its teach- 
ings inculcate the largest charity. It enjoins upon all the 
principles of probity, rectitude and virtue, and the members 
pledge themselves, as far as in their power lies, to preserve in- 
violate that most glorious privilege, “ Liberty of conscience,” 
and to protect all good citizens from violence, oppression and 
wrong. 

It upholds the public schools and the reading of the Holy 
Bible therein, without note or comment, and is opposed to any 
part of the school funds being used to disseminate sectarian 
views, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. The order is 
not opposed to immigration, provided the seekers of homes in 
this glorious Republic leave behind them their foreign ideas, 
and are willing to become American citizens and be governed 
by the laws and customs of our country; but in its principles 
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and teachings it opposes in unmeasured terms the immigra- 
tion of anarchists, Socialists and others of their ideas, and is 
strictly opposed to the importation of pauper labor. 


The members of the association deprecate the idea 
that it is aggressively opposed to Catholicism. 


Before an audience of 2,000 colored people in 
Philadelphia on the 14th, Booker T. Washington was 
introduced by Taleott Williams as one of the two 
greatest living Americans. He said: 


Our foundation must be rock and not sand. In order that 
the body may be made healthy and strong, we must to-day 
take medicine that is loathsome to the taste, but which on the 
morrow will produce a new and useful body... . 

As regards the black man in America, I would set no limit 
upon his development, whether of body, mind or soul. We 
cannot, however, in all cases—in fact, in but few cases— 
achieve our purpose by being merely willing to do, or by mak- 
ing a demand or by mere abstract and meaningless assertions. 

Freedom, whether of body or of mind, can never be a be- 
quest; it must be a conquest. The people who would make 
education serve its highest purpose should seek to conform 
their methods of education as far as possible to the latest and 
most advanced methods of instruction, and to adapt their 
course of study to the needs and conditions of the people they 
seek to develop... . 

Empty demands for rights, when not backed by something 
more tangible, do not always secure what is desired. A use- 
ful life, I repeat, is the strongest demand that any man cap 
make for his rights. Demands, complaints, defense, appeals, 
condemnation—all enter at the proper time, have their place 
in the building of a race; but I would repeat ten thousand 
times, if I could, that our chief reliance for success should be 
upon progressive, positive, constructive work. What we need 
just now is a policy of construction that shall make us in a 
measure forget our ills. 

Let us resolve with renewed vigor to go steadily forward 
living cleaner lives, putting forth more intelligent, skillful and 
conscientious effort in the performance of every duty, ever 
encouraging the white man to feel and see that in proportion 
as he helps us up to a higher life, he himself will be lifted into 
a higher atmosphere. 


The Tsar on the 8th gave final approval to the 
National Assembly project. On the birthday of the 
little heir to the throne he will issue the formal call 
for the Zemsky Sobor, the representative body of the 
Russian people, which has not met since the time of 
Emperor Alexis Michaelovitch, in the seventeenth 
century. In principle the National Assembly will be 
a deliberative and a consultative body for the diseus- 
sion of measures laid before it by the Emperor or his 
Minister’. It will have the power to force the with- 
drawal of ministerial propositions by a two-thirds 
vote, which gives it at least a negative control over 
legislation. It will be a large body, probably of over 
500 members, chosen by a system of indirect elec- 
tions, and the first session, it is understood, will be 
held in Eleventh month next. The elections will take 
place in Tenth month. 


“ Mitchell’s Work in the Coal Fields ” is the sub- 
ject of an important article by Frank Julian Warne 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of the 14th. It is 
pointed out that there will be no strike in 1906 if 
Mitchell can accomplish two things he is working for. 
The first is to get back into the organization the 70,- 
000 miners who have dropped out since the strike of 


1902. The other is to have established a tribunal 
similar to the present Board of Conciliation, although 
in a modified form, which is to have jurisdiction over 
questions that arise between employers and em- 
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ployees in the hard coal fields after the expiration of 
the commission’s award in Third month next. Mitch- 
ell’s present campaign is not to prepare the miners 
for a strike, but to prepare for peace. Aside from 
certain minor criticisms on the part of some who have 
been personally inconvenienced by its decisions, the 
present Board of Conciliation has brought such a 
large measure of peace, industrial stability and pros- 
perity to every section of the anthracite region that 
its continuance will be strongly urged by all classes 
in the community. The whole situation, however, is 
complicated by the relations between the soft coal 
and hard coal industries, the United Mine Workers 
of America including both in their organization. 
Much careful work has to be done by the labor lead- 
ers if industrial war is to he avoided. 

A deputation of American Jews has been granted 
a conference with Peace Commissioner Witté. Rus- 
sia, since she has need of loans that could not be ne- 
gotiated without the consent of the world’s great 
Jewish bankers, has been brought to terms in regard 
to the treatment of Russians who happen to be Jews. 
Witté as a business man and financier, has never 
shared the prejudice of Russian statesmen against 
Jews. He was opposed to Plehve’s policy toward 
them. Now that peace business brings him to 
America there has been no difficulty in arranging a 
conference with him on the Russian Jewish problem. 
Among those of the delegation were Osear Straus, 
Isaac N. Seligman, J. H. Schiff, Adolph Lewissohn 
and Adolph Kraus. 


As to the peace conference at Portsmouth, there 
is nothing at the present writing to report, though the 
newspapers succeed in filling many columns with the 
shrewd guesses of the young fellows who are hover- 


ing about Portsmouth eager for anything that will 
make a “ story.” 


NORMAL CLASSES FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOT. 
TEACHERS. 


The First-day School Union of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting is arranging for a course of normal 
training for First-day school workers, to run through 
the winter of 1905-6. The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia is co-operating in the work, and 
the classes are to meet at the Young Friends’ Build- 
ing, northwest corner of Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

There are to be four distinct courses, each to meet 
once a month, from Tenth month to Third, inclusive. 
The courses will be as follows: 

I. For those interested in teaching First-day school 
classes in the Organization, Testimonies and History 
of Friends. This class will be conducted by Edward 
B. Rawson, of New York. It will meet on the first 
Seventh-day of each month. 


II. Primary Teaching, to be conducted by Cora 
Haviland Carver, of Philadelphia, on the second Sev- 


enth-day of each month. 





III. The Teaching of Bible History, to be con- 
ducted by Jane P. Rushmore, of Philadelphia, on the 
third Seventh-day of each month. 

IV. The Teaching of Ethical and Moral Lessons 
Based on the Gospels and the Prophets, to be con- 
ducted by Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, 
on the fourth Seventh-day of each month. 

The teachers of these classes expect, in addition to 
the monthly class instruction, to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of available helps and of prevailing needs 
in our First-day schools, and they are to receive re- 
muneration for their work. In case of those having 
to come a distance expenses will, of course, be paid. 
To meet this expense it is desired that First-day 
school neighborhoods and any Friends interested in 
this concern shall send such amounts as they feel right 
and possible for them to contribute. The classes are 
to be open freely to all First-day schools within reach, 
and neither schools nor individuals attending will be 
asked to pay a fee for enrollment. There will, how- 
ever, be a regular enrollment and record of attend- 
ance, and the work will be earnest and systematic class 
work rather than mere lectures or “ talks.” It is de- 
sired that every First-day school at all within reach 
of Philadelphia shall have one and as many more as 
desired in each of the classes, and that all who have 
a prospect of attending send in their names at once. 
Also, that schools expecting to send delegates signify 
their intention of doing so. 

It will greatly facilitate matters if voluntary con- 
tributions are sent at once without further solicita- 
tion. Should more than is needed for the present 
course be sent in it will be put into the treasury of the 


Organization for use in further normal work. It 


is also desired that a Friend in each First-day school 
neighborhood volunteer to receive contributions for 
that neighborhood. 

Announcement as to the date and hour of the first 
meeting will be made later. This will probably be 
the last First-day of Ninth month. 

Mary H. Wutrson, 

Frank M. Bartram, 

R. Barcray Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., 
Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The attendance at the summer session of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, on the 8th, 
was small, as many of the members are absent from 
their homes. In the meeting for worship prayer was 
offered by Sidney Yarnall. Henry W. Wilbur made 
a plea for individuality. He said that while we ought 
to have due regard for the opinions of others concern- 
ing dress and behavior, we should not let outer adorn- 
ment run riot, but ever bear in mind that the spirit is 
the real thing. We shall not understand our own 
faith unless we realize the existence of the spirit at 
the center of it. We will cease to worry about mere 
externals when we have within us the divine impres- 


sion that the great searcher of hearts measures our 
inmost impulses. 
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Sarah T. Linvill spoke from the text, “* Create in 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
ine. 

William G. Hubbard, of Columbus, Ohio, a Friend 
of the other branch, desired that all present might 
find peace of heart, and that there might soon be 
peace between the warring nations. He hoped that 
the ambassadors would speedily come to right con- 
clusions and put a stop to the awful carnage. 


HEREAFTER IN JOINT SESSION. 


At the business meeting which followed, a request 
that the quarterly meeting hereafter meet in joint 
session of men and women, having been received from 
the women’s meeting, the men decided in favor of it, 
and a committee was appointed to nominate clerks 
and to make the necessary arrangements for merging 
the two meetings. There will be now, we believe, no 
meeting holding separate sessions of men and women, 
except Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which if held in 
joint session would be too large to be accommodated 
in any auditorium at present available. 

William G. Hubbard attended the men’s meeting. 
He was introduced by Joseph Flowers as a member 
of the other body of Friends, ard there was a general 
expression of welcome on the part of Friends present. 
He spoke briefly on the subject of “ Peace.” He said 
Friends were in an especially advantageous position 
for the inculeation of peace principles, and that their 
opportunities for educating people along this line 
were greater than ever before in their history. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Friends to the number of four hundred from 
Bucks, Montgomery and Chester Counties, and Phila- 
delphia, assembled at the Gwynedd Meeting House 
on Fifth-day to attend the Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

At the hour appointed for the meeting for worship, 
10 o'clock in the morning, almost every one of the 
plain old benches in the body of the house was oceu- 
pied. The mini&ters’ gallery was well filled with el- 
derly Friends of both sexes. Among those in attend- 
ance were Robert Hatton and David Newport. 

David Newport was the first person to speak in the 
meeting for worship. He finished by addressing the 
young people, urging them to attend to the things of 
God and to be real young Quakers. Friend Newport 
was followed by Sarah Linvill, of Philadelphia; Rob- 
ert Hatton, Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, and 
Anna May Webster. All of these turned their atten- 
tion largely to the young people in the congregation, 
urging them to put themselves forward in the activi- 
ties of Friends, so that they may be prepared to take 
the places of older Friends. 

The business meeting immediately followed the 
meeting for worship. Every representative appointed 
by the monthly meetings in the quarter was present. 
A report from the committee in charge of the Quar- 
terly Meeting Home, at Norristown, was to the effect 
that an addition to the original building is now being 





erected, and that the present building is fully oceu- 
pied, twenty Friends being in residence. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed with the old custom 
of reading simply a paragraph from the financial state- 
ment in the Yearly Meeting Extracts, and on this oc- 
casion the clerk also read the closing minutes of year- 
ly meeting. 

The question as to whether the indulged meeting at 
Ambler, Montgomery County, shall be discontinued 
is at present being considered by Friends of Gwynedd 
and Upper Dublin Preparative Meetings and the 
meeting in question. The meeting is under the care 
of a joint committee, some of the members of which 
think it ought to be laid down, and that its members 
should attend the meetings at Gwynedd and Upper 
Dublin. But Ambler Friends strongly object to their 
meeting being taken from them, pleading that this 
would not only be a backward step, but that it would 
be inconvenient for them to regularly gttend the more 
distant meetings. 

The question will be settled at a meeting of the 
committee in the near future.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


To the many friends of this old and strong institu- 
tion it is a source of satisfaction to note the high favor 
in which it is held. Loeated at Jenkintown, Pa., only 
ten miles from Philadelphia, it has a situation unsur- 
passed for convenience and suitability for a school. 
The exact date of its first opening as a school is not 
certainly known, but the deed of the property on 
which it is established is dated 1695. The present 


large stone building was erected in 1887, since which 


date the school has admitted both resident and day 
students. During the first few years of its life as a 
boarding school it was the only strictly Friends’ 
boarding school in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but 
on the opening of a yearly meeting school in 1893 the 
Abington school was forced to give more attention to 
a patronage from outside the Society than heretofore. 
Tt still retains, however, a numerous attendance from 
Friends’ families, many preferring the social features 
and homelike surroundings of a small school, and 
many others valuing the opportunity for their chil- 
dren to attend to their music lessons during the school 
term. 

The prospects of an increased attendance during 
the coming school year are good, every day’s mail 
bringing numerous requests for circulars or names of 
pupils entering the school. The list of instructors has 
been recently revised, and the school is thoroughly 
equipped in this particular to prepare pupils for busi- 
ness or for college, or to give what Friends call a 
guarded education to the young people of both sexes. 
The faculty for 1905-6 is as follows: Louis B. Am- 
bler, B.S., A.M. (University of Pa.), Principal; 
Rachel S. Martin, M.E. (W. C. State Normal School), 
Principal of Primary Department; Fred. B. Limer- 
ick, A.B. (Princeton), Latin, Greek, Mathematics; 
John M. Fry (Graduate West Chester Normal 
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School), Seience, Manuel Training; Elizabeth W. 
Jackson, B.L. (Swarthmore), Assistant in Primary 
and English; May E. Stevenson (Graduate School of 
Industrial Art), Drawing, Painting, Modeling; Isa- 
dore E. Cropsey, B.Mus. (Syracuse University), In- 
strumental Music; Helen Carreé, A.B. (Swarthmore), 
French, German, History; Helen C. Poley (Graduate 
W. C. State Normal School), Vocal Music, Literature, 
Girls’ Gymnasium; Alda D. Leaw, Matron. 

The primary and intermediate departments are es- 
pecially strong and vie with the high school in popu- 
larity and public favor. On the whole the institution 
is one of our strong, well equipped and thoroughly 
up-to-date schools, ready to carry out all worthy mod- 
ern ideas in education in a modern way. 





ANNUAL PEACE REUNION AT MYSTIC. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Universal 
Peace Union and the thirty-eighth of the Connecti- 
eut Branch, will be held Eighth month 23d, 24th, 
25th and 26th, 1905, in the Peace Temple, Peace 
Grove, at Mystic, Connecticut, sessions opening daily 
at 10.30 a.m. 

Encouraged by the notable events of the past year, 
we will meet again to remove the causes and abolish 
the customs of war; live the conditions and promul- 
gate the principles of peace. 

The possibilities of success lie in our faithfulness. 
We have cause to be grateful that the world is awak- 
ening to the necessity of peace. Let us, therefore, 
persevere in our work. We count our gains in the 
general detestation of war. We are about to assem- 
ble again to do our part, while great conventions for 
peace are to meet in Brussels, Christiania and Lu- 
cerne. There is something prophetic and inspiring 
that the eastern shore of New England will this sum- 
mer bear witness to the demands for the blessings of 
peace. While we assemble on the shores of Long 
Island Sound, the great Russo-Japanese conference 
will be meeting at Portsmouth, N. H., and a few 
miles beyond, at Green Acre, Me., the annual meet- 
ings will be held in behalf of all that will make for 
peace. Excursion to Watch Hill, on the 26th, with 
a meeting on the boat. 

Programs for the Universal Peace Union and Con- 
necticut Branch will be issued as usual. 

All branch and auxiliary societies are invited to 
send their delegates and speakers and to furnish re- 
ports for the year. The generous annual contribu- 
tions are solicited, that we may carry on this work. 
Please send them to the treasurer, Charles P. Hast- 
ings, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Further information can be obtained by applying 
to the officers of the Union. 

Comfortable board can be had at Mystic at mod- 
erate prices. Tents can be secured in the Grove. 

Among those who are to be present, with subjects 
on which some of them will speak, are: Jerome F. 
Manning, Lowell, Mass.; Dr. Frederic Rowland Mar- 
vin, Albany, N. Y.; David H. Wright, Philadelphia; 
William O. McDowell, “ Liberty the Way to Peace,” 
New York City; Hon. Abel P. Tanner, “ Civiliza- 
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tion’s Dream of Peace,” Lowell, Mass.; William H. 
Blymyer, “Compulsory Arbitration,’ New York 
City; Jacob M. Troth, Accotink, Va.; Belva A. Lock- 
wood, Washington, 1). C.; Prof. W. L. Green, Ger- 
mantown, Phila., and J. Earnest Paxson, Parkes- 
burg, Pa. 

Alfred H. Love, president; Daniel Batchellor, sec- 
retary; James Watrous, president Connecticut 
Branch; vice-presidents, Hon. William N. Ashman, 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. W. Evans Darby, Dr. 
E. H. Magill, Hannah J. Bailey, George Burnham, 
Jr., Belva A. Lockwood, Jerome F. Manning, and 


others; Arabella Carter, business manager. 








“ PREPARING FOR PEACE.” 


The editorial in the issue of the INTELLIGENCER 
for Seventh month 22d on “ Preparing for Peace ” 
has in it so many sound truths and good points that 
I want to express my appreciation of the article. 

The selection of the little poem on the first page, 
“The Better Way,” was a happy thought, and in 
unison with the editorial. It has long been a thought 
among the dignitaries of nations that the only way to 
remain at peace with their neighbors was to keep on 
hand a supply of all munitions of war, thereby im- 
pressing upon them the knowledge that they were al- 
ways ready for war, thinking this knowledge would 
deter them from attacking these so well prepared, 
being certain of defeat if they did so; hence the ex- 
pression, “ In time of peace prepare for war.” How 
much more in accord with the principles of teachings 
of our great exemplar, Jesus Christ, and his true fol- 
lowers, to say, “ At all times prepare for peace!” 
Work for peace, write for peace, talk for peace, act 
for peace, and we will be much more likely 
to have peace than if we build battleship after 
battleship, fill our arsenals with guns of every de- 
scription (the more murderous the better), educate 
the youth in military tactics at West Point or in naval 
academies, and equip whole battalions of soldiery for 
wars of defense. 

Could the sacredness of human life be realized, and 
the awfulness of recklessly destroying it on frivolous, 
though to those in place and power seemingly plausi- 
ble, pretexts, could the carnage of battle, the attend- 
ant demoralization of the survivors and the sufferings 
and privations endured by the families at home; the 
great financial loss and devastation of countri>s thus 
afflicted, be even but partially realized, surely people 
would hesitate to resort to arms as a means to settle 
difficulties, whether real or imaginary. But there 
is a glamor connected with military life that blinds 
the moral eye to its sad aspect. How to remove this 
glamor and restore the normal sight is a question that 
might well engage the attention of all thinking peo- 
ple and turn their thoughts to a “better way” to 
serve their country. 

The foundation for the idea that force is the 
proper way to right a wrong is laid in infancy, when 
the child is allowed, nay, is often taught, to resent 
what seems to him an injury, by striking back at the 
offender; to tease, to the extent of hurting, his dumb 
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playfellows, and should they bite or scratch their tor- 
mentor in order to escape him, he is encouraged to 
punish them; if he accidentally hurts himself on an 
inanimate object, he is soothed with “ Naughty chair 
(or table), to hurt baby; whip it for hurting baby.” 
As this spirit is fostered, it will grow with his growth 
and strengthen with his strength, until in time he is 
so accustomed to the thought of retaliation that it is 
second nature to him, and without compunction he 
will by force “ assert his own rights,” and refuse to 
be “trampled upon by another.” The purchase, by 
the parent, of drums and toy pistols, ete., for his lit- 
tle boy helps to cherish this spirit of fighting. On the 
other hand, if a child sees his parents uniformly kind 
to all about him and in his employ, gentle and con- 
siderate in his treatment of the dumb animals in his 
service, thoughtful and attentive to those older or 
feebler than himself, he will naturally follow the ex- 
ample thus practically set before him, more potent 
than lectures or reading, and will become imbued 
with the same spirit of love and kindness. Both pa- 
rent and child are certainly treading in the path that 
leads to the “ better way,” and will be of far greater 
worth to their country as statesmen, patriots, politi- 
cians, than those who have had a different education. 

Teachers in our public schools, indeed in all our in- 
stitutions of learning, have it greatly in their power 
to mold the characters for peace or war of the chil- 
dren and youth under their care, by incidental re- 
marks, an occasional anecdote, or the reading of some 
little story, all bearing on the principle of arbitration 
or peaceful means in preference to force in adjusting 
differences that arise among their pupils, showing 
them the advantage of the “ better way.” If their 
efforts in this direction were seconded by the princi- 
pals and patrons of the schools, in time, a revolution 
in thought would be experienced, that later would 
crystallize into action in favor of peace as opposed to 
war as a means of settling difficulties. 


Holder, Ill, Euizanetu H. Coatr. 


AMONG OUR BRETHREN. 


A few months ago I received a very unexpected in- 
vitation to attend a summer assembly of Free Bap- 
tists, to be held at Keuka College, on the banks of 
Keuka Lake, New York, and there set forth what the 
Society of Friends stands for at the present time. It 
was explained that the purpose of the assembly this 
year would be the promotion of Christian unity, and 
that several religious denominations would be repre- 
sented. After thinking the matter over seriously, it 
seemed to me that this was a clear call, to which I 
should respond to the best of my ability. 

I left Philadelphia at 8.30 a.m. on Sixth-day, the 
11th. Until I had passed Williamsport the journey 
was a familiar one, but the Susquehanna River was 
none the less beautiful because I had seen it so often 
before. From Williamsport northward through 
Elmira the route was new to me and full of interest. 
We had been delayed nearly an hour at Harrisburg 
by a special excursion train to Niagara. Part of this 
had been made up, but at Elmira there was another 
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delay, as we had to wait for the Presidential train to 
pass. I was on the. right side of the car to catch a 
glimpse of President Roosevelt’s well-known figure, 
standing on the rear platform as his train passed by. 
After reaching Watkins the track stretched for some 
miles along Seneca Lake, giving us a fine view, in 
the early twilight, of that beautiful sheet of water. 
Reaching Penn Yan, at the foot of Keuka Lake 
(known on the old maps as Crooked Lake, a trolley 
conveyed us to Keuka College, while a moon 
almost at the full made the hills and waters visible. 
Here and there a summer cottage, illumined by elec- 
tric light bulbs, hugged the shore of the lake. 

At the college, which is a substantial building of 
stone and brick, I received a cordial welcome, and was 
shown to a pleasant room, with a large bay window 
overlooking the lake. It was now nearly 9 o’clock, 
and I was glad to have a full night’s sleep after a day 
of travel. 


During the summer, and especially during the As- 
sembly and the meeting of the Baptist Association 
which follows it, there are a number of boarders in 
the college, and it is a delightful summer resort. The 
lake is twenty-two miles in length, and steamboats 
traverse it frequently. There are also row boats and 
naphtha launches, and the water affords excellent 
fishing and bathing. 

Seventh-day was designated as “ Quakers’ Day ” 
on the program. Owing to the absence of the one 
who was to have conducted it, the Bible Institute set 
down for the morning session was done away with, 
and there was no meeting until afternoon. I was told 
that none of the meetings had been large. ‘There 
were about seventy present in the afternoon, this be- 
ing more than on some other days of the week. The 
program announced that I would tell what the 
Friends stand for as reformers and as representatives 
of Christian life, social and political progress. I re- 
viewed briefly the early history of the Society, ex- 
plaining our leading testimonies and describing the 
persecutions suffered by the early Friends because of 
their faithfulness. I spoke of the work of Friends in 
the struggle against slavery and intemperance, their 
pioneer work in prison reform, among the insane, 
against capital punishment, ete. As a part of their 
political record I gave them a brief sketch of William 
Penn’s “ Holy Experiment,” and the success that at- 
tended his colony as long as peace principles prevailed 
in its government. I spoke of the democracy that 
characterizes us as a religious body, and our recogni- 
tion of the equality of men and women. In conelu- 
sion I spoke of the rock on which our Society rests, 
the Divine Immanence, saying that God reveals him- 
self to every human being, in so far as he is willing 
to receive the revelation, and that we welcome as co- 
workers with us and with Jesus, his son, all who are 
seeking to know God’s will and to doit. At the close 
of the meeting there were many expressions of in- 
terest and fellowship. Members of several denom- 
inations were in attendance, and all were very 
friendly. 

The leading spirit of the assembly is George Ball, 


: a Baptist minister, now in his 86th year, but still 
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young and vigorous. He is president emeritus of the 
college, which owes its existence largely to his efforts. 
It is a college and collegiate institute combined, and 
affords good educational opportunities at a moderate 
cost. Not only is the price of tuition very low, but 
there are some industries connected with the college 
that enable those who desire to do so to maintain 
themselves while pursuing their studies. One of Dr. 
Ball’s daughters was for some years teacher of music 
at Karlham College, Ind., and afterwards at Swarth- 
more Preparatory School. She and her sister were 
very kind to me, and after supper we had a delightful 
row on the lake in the moonlight. 

On First-day morning Dr. Ball, in a remarkable 
sermon for a man of his years, told of the record of 
the “ Free Baptists,” and the stand they had always 
taken for liberty of belief as well as for human free- 
dom. He said that their society published the first 
religious anti-slavery paper in America. While as a 
sect they practice immersion, they do not feel that 
outward baptism of any kind is essential to salvation, 
and all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ are wel- 
come to partake with them of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the afternoon a very able young minister of 
that denomination spoke for the Church of the Disci- 
ples (or Christian Church), of which, it will be re- 
membered, President Garfield was a member. He 
said that it ought to be easy for all Christians to come 
together upon their platform, for their Church is as 
much like the Church of the early apostles as they are 
able to make it. They have no creed beyond that of 
this early Church, that all who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be saved, and as soon as they be- 
lieve they are Christians, and should be recognized as 
members of the Church. They have two ordinances, 
baptism by immersion and the Lord’s Supper. Thesc 
were instituted by the early Church. They partake 
of the communion every First-day. This is the es- 
sential part of their service; it is not necessary that 
there should be ministers present; when they have 
partaken of the communion they feel that they have 
been with Christ. 

The attendance on First-day was much larger, es- 
pecially in the afternoon. On every occasion the 
audience was alertly attentive, showing their interst 
by their expressive faces. 

I left Penn Yan at 9 o’clock First-day evening, went 
to bed as soon as the porter had my couch spread, and 
slept peacefully until 6 o’clock, when I found myself 
approaching Philadelphia. After a good breakfast in 
the Young Friends’ Association Building, I resumed 
my duties in the InrELiicENnceR office, feeling that I 
had had quite a vacation. There also abides with me 
a sense of thanksgiving that those who are striving to 
lead a Christlike life are so much nearer together 
that they were half a century ago. The better we 
come to know Jesus, the Christ, and to understand his 
message, the closer are the ties of Christian brother- 
hood. Euizaseru Lioyp. 


Greatness lies, not in being strong, but in the right 
using of strength.—Beecher. 


GROWING OLD. 


A little more gray in the lessening hair, 
Each day as the years go by; 
A little more stooping in the form, 
A little more dim in the eye, 
A little more faltering of the step 
As we tread life’s pathway o’er, 
And a little nearer every day 
To the ones who have gone before. 


A little more halting of the gait, 
And a dullness of the ear; 

A growing weariness of the frame 
With each swift passing year. 

A fading of hopes, and ambitions too, 
A faltering in life’s quest, 

And a little nearer every day 
To a sweet and peaceful rest. 


A little more loneliness in life 
As the dear ones pass away; 

A bigger claim on the Heavenly land 
With every passing way. 

A little further from toil and care, 
A little less way to roam; 

A drawing near to a peaceful voyage, 
And a happy welcome home. 








BIRTHS. 


COLLINS.—At Merchantville, N. J., on Eighth month 4th, 
1905, to Wilmer and Mary Braddock Collins, a son, who is 
named Maurice W. Collins. 


PAISTE.—To Henry Thomas and Gertrude Gaskill Paiste, 


Eighth month 7th, 1905, a son, who is named Henry Thomas 
Paiste, Jr. 


WOOD.—At their home in Little Britain Township, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., Sixth month 13th, to Robert Killough and 
Hanna May Wood, a son, whose name is James Robert Wood. 


DEATHS. 


CHEYNEY.—Eighth month 8th, 1905, at his home, near 
Chatham, Chester County, Pa., Morris Cheyney. He was a 
valued member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
and active in First-day school work, having been for some time 
clerk of the Western First-day School Union. In all that re- 
gards the welfare of his neighborhood, his State and nation, he 
had a deep interest. In his family, in his social and business 
relations, he was actuated by the spirit of love and of Christian 
fellowship. He was concerned to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities and his talents, and to speak words of appreciation 
and encouragement to others, especially to the young. This 
made him widely loved and appreciated himself. E. A. P 


HALL.—In Salem, N. J., Eighth month Ist, 1905, Rebecca 
Kay Hall, in her 77th year. 


LIPPINCOTT.—After an illness of the heart for nearly six 
months, Joseph Z. Lippincott passed to rest on Seventh month 
30th, 1905, in his 78th year. Although not in membership 
with Friends, he was a regular attender of School Lane Meet- 
ing, Germantown. 


MERCER.—On Third-day afternoon, Eighth month 8th, 1905, 
Marguerite, daughter of Thompson and Edith Hallowell Mer- 
cer, aged six years and five months. Up to Second-day even- 
ing, the 7th, this little child seemed perfectly well, but during 
the night was ill, as children often are, and no fears were felt 
for the precious life so soon to leave them, until the doctor 
said, “I fear nothing can be done.” Oh, the anguish of such 
a time, when nothing but the personal love of Jesus Christ 
himself, who suffered as we do, can help us to bear it! 

All was done that could be, but it was not to be so, and the 
sweet young life went out quietly and peacefully at four 
o’clock, Third-day afternoon. She had, during her brief stay 


here, enjoyed almost perfect health, and was ever a well-spring 
of joy and cheer in the home, where the pall of sorrow now 
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falls heavily on the parents, brothers and sisters and grand- 
mother. Almost too heavy to bear seems the loss to these 
loved ones; but in time the sunshine of God’s love will break 
through the gloom of the grave, and they will see only the 
loved little hands beckoning them ever upward, ever higher, 
where suffering and loss and grief and trouble cease. 

A beautiful message of peace and love and comfort came to 
the afflicted family, through Mary Heald Way, before the lit- 
tle form was carried away into that rest that remaineth for 
the people of God. Our hearts go out in love and sympathy to 
those in the home who listen in vain for the patter of little 
feet and the music of the childish voice, and we can only say 
as was so beautifully told then, that we can safely trust our 
loved ones to Him who said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” ANNETTA S. MALIN. 


REECE.—In the notice of the death of William M. Reece, 
his age was incorrectly given as 71 years; he was in his 77th 
year. 


SCHOOLEY.—Mary Schooley, daughter of William and Abi- 
gail Schooley, born First month 18th, 1827, died Sixth month 
12th, 1905. She was confined to her bed for over fifteen 
months, during which time she was unable to turn herself or 
sit up only when assisted. She was a remarkable example of 
patience. She was never heard to complain during her long 
illness. She was always engaged in caring for some one less 
able to bear the burdens of life. Her devotion to her afflicted 
sister, who so recently preceded her to the better land, was 
remarked by all who knew her. 


SWAYNE.—At her home in Kennett Square, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Seventh month 29th, Sarah W., widow of the late 
Evan F. Swayne. The following is from L. E. J., in West Ches- 
ter Local News: 

“A gentle spirit passed from earth when Sarah W. Swayne 
breathed her last after a life of nearly 76 years, and a resi- 
dence in the borough of over forty years. Mrs. Swayne was 
the daughter of Jacob and Hannah (Mendenhall) Pusey, of 
Yorklyn, Del. She was born there September 23d, 1829, and 
spent a happy childhood in that neighborhood, which always 
held for her the tenderest memories. After her marriage to 
Evan T. Swayne, of London Grove, her home was at that place 
until 1865, when they purchased the Eaton Institute property 
at Kennett, and took up their residence there, Mrs. Swayne 
conducting a prosperous boarding school in the town until 
1877. Mrs. Swayne’s frail health forbade her active manage- 
ment of the large household over which her husband presided, 
but her sweet motherly influence and winning personality were 
potent forces in the home life of the institution, and she was 
greatly loved by its members. The home spirit emanated 
from her, and pervaded the atmosphere wherever she dwelt. 

“In later years when her hearing grew faint, and her body 
more feeble, the litt!e world she created about her with books, 
pictures, poetry, specimens of the rare and curious in nature, 
and ‘the peaceful and sedative occupation of the needle, had a 
witchery all its own, and when the quiet inhabitant returned 
from travels with Stoddard, Gibson or Burroughs, she brought 
to her family and friends many a richer store of treasures than 
weary tourists find.” 

Two sons and two daughters survive. 


TAYLOR.—On Eighth month 2d, 1905, in Langhorne, Pa., 
Elizabeth D., widow of Benjamin F. Taylor, in her 76th year; 
an esteemed elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting. She was 
a loving wife, a devoted mother, a true home-maker, a delight- 
ful friend. Her interest in young people and her habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things kept her from growing old. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of her brother, David Taylor, near 
Auburn, N. J., on Fourth-day, Seventh month 24th, 1905, 
Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of Daniel and Sydney Owen Tay- 
lor, in the 77th year of her age; a member of Pilesgrove Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. She was of a kind and benevolent na- 
ture, always ready and willing to extend a helping hand to 
those less fortunate than herself. 


WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, in Bristol, Tenn., Eighth month 3d, 
1905, Harvey Laden Williams, in his 3lst year; husband of 
Hannah Willis Williams. 


Friends of Purity in many American cities need to keep a 
sharp watch on the management of municipal affairs. It is 
very easy to secretly produce a condition which amounts to a 
regulation of the social evil in cities, without any ordinance 
being passed, or any action taken of a public nature. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of virtue as well as liberty.—The 
Philanthropist. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
_Among visiting Friends expected in attendance at Ohio 
Yearly Meeting will be Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa. 


A souvenir postal, dated Eighth month 2d, picturing Alpine 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks, informs us that Charles F- 
Jenkins and his party are well and having a fine trip. 


Jane T. Barnard, of Chester County, Pa., writes that her 
father, Benjamin Swayne, subscribed for the first volume of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and that it has been taken by the 
family ever since. : 


The Summer School of English Friends, which was to have 
been held at Sideot from Eighth month 24th to Ninth month 
4th, has been transferred to Street, near Glastonbury, Somer- 


set, where it will be held on the same dates as agreed upon for 
Sidcot. 


The Cincinnati Friends’ Association will hold a special meet- 
ing Eighth month 27th, 1905, at 3 p.m., at the hall of Walnut 
Hills Business Club Building, Gilbert Avenue, near Peebles 
Corner. Mary Travilla, Henry W. Wilbur, R. Barclay Spicer 
and others, recently in attendance at the Pendleton meeting, 
expect to attend. 


A letter from Joel Bean, on other matters, says: “I had a 
nice visit with Samuel C. Ash and party on our way West from 
Philadelphia, and hope to see them at College Park.” Samuel 
Ash and wife, on their return East, expect to attend Ilinois 
Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek in Ninth month. They do not 
expect to attend the Pendleton meetings, the report to that 
effect in the Philadelphia daily papers having been incorrect. 
Joel Bean, writing Eighth month 4th, mentioned having Joseph 
Elkinton with him at that time, on his return from Japan. 


Canada Half-Yearly Meeting will be held near Newmarket, 
Ontario, on the 3d and 4th of Ninth month, instead of the 24th 
and 25th of Ninth month, as announced in Friends’ Almanac. 
It is thus arranged in order that Friends wishing to attend the 
Dominion exhibition in Toronte and the Half-Yearly Meeting 
may have the advantage of the very low rates of travel offered 
at that time. Newmarket is twenty-five miles north of 
Toronto, and connected with this city by a line of trolley cars. 
Friends in this meeting would be glad to have the company of 
visiting members. Isaac WILSON. 


The following appears in a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 

“Tsaae Mather, of Chelten Hills, will be 99 years old in Octo- 
ber. This remarkable man is the oldest living member of the 
Abington Library Society, formed 102 years ago, when Jenkin- 
town was a village of probably twenty houses. The charter of 
the society, signed by Governor Thomas McKean, himself a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepndence, was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1805—just 100 years ago. Isaac Mather became a 
member in 1827, 78 years ago, and from 1850 to 1903—53 
years—was the president of the society. His hobby has al- 
ways been literature, and now at almost the century mark, 
the library and its success is a matter of deep interest to him.” 

Isaac Mather is a faithful member of Abington Meeting of 
Friends. 


The following, which appeared in the Philadelphia papers, 
must appeal especially to Friends: 

“The Starr Centre is badly in need of money to carry on the 
school gardens which are being conducted in the Starr Garden 
Park, at Seventh and Lombard Streets. The gardens have so 
far been supported by the generosity of contributors (we have 
no appropriation and no municipal help whatever in this un- 
dertaking), and we believe that if the matter were brought be- 
fore the public through the medium of the newspapers they 
would again come to our assistance. If you will print this 
appeal in your columns, naming Mr. Arthur Shrigley, 603 
Chestnut Street, as treasurer of the committee in charge of 
the gardens, we shall be deeply grateful, and you may feel con- 
fident that you are furthering a cause which is adding to the 
moral, mental and physical tone of this neighborhood. 

“R. D. WESTON.” 


Samuel S. Ash writes: “ Since our arrival in Seattle on Sev- 
enth month 10th, we have held by appointment three meetings 
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(one each First-day), with’ an average attendance of about 
sixteen, mainly different persons each time. Notices of the 
meetings were published in two of the daily papers, and spe- 
cial invitations were mailed to the few whose addresses we had. 
Some Friends have been called upon here, and also some in 
Tacoma, where it is proposed to have a meeting, if way opens, 
about the middle of this month.” 

Those Friends who are living in Seattle do not attend the 
Friends’ Church, but seem to prefer the Unitarian and the 
Congregational churches, where they cannot have meeting in 
the Friendly manner. The few in Tacoma are interested with 
the Presbyterians. “There is evidently,’ Samuel Ash thinks, 
“at present no prospect of establishing a meeting or a Friends’ 
Association on the basis of our Philadelphia ideals.” 

As to their journey Samuel Ash writes: “We had a de- 
lightful trip over the Canadian Pacific. In the same Pullman 
with us were Joel Bean, of San Jose, Cal., and his grand- 
daughter, just from Westtown School; also Catharine Shipley, 
and Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Emily K. and the late Dr. 
Albert Smith, of Philadelphia. These and others were very 
agreeable companions. 

“We propose returning in a few weeks via Portland, San 
Francisco and Denver, attending the College Park meeting at 
San Jose, and perhaps appointing a meeting at Denver or 
Colorado Springs, hoping to reach Buck Hill Falls about the 
middle of Ninth month.” 





Woodbrooke Settlement for Religious and Social Study, au- 
tumn term, will be Ninth month 27th to Twelfth month 20th, 
1905. The program of lectures will be: 

J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt.: “ The Spiritual Life”; “ In- 
troduction to Gospel of Luke”; Advanced New Testament 
Greek. 

Robert S. Franks, M.A., B.Litt.: “The Jewish Church”; 
“ Epistle to the Romans ”; “ Religions of Antiquity.” 

A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B.: “ The Pre-Exilic Prophets ”; 
“Antecedents and Rise of Quakerism.” 

Theodore H. Robinson, B.A.: “St. Paul’s Life and Writings 
—Chronological ”; Elementary New Testament Greek. 

T. Bryan, M.A.: “ The Republic of Plato.” 

George Shann, M.A.: “The Spiritual Principle in Man”; 
“Wages and Efficiency.” 

Percy Alden, M.A., will lecture on some branch of sociology. 

An effort will be made to further promote the study of so- 
cial questions on its practical as well as its theoretical side; 
but arrangements are not yet complete. 

Miss A. H. Small, of the United Free Church Training Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, who paid a very helpful visit to the Settle- 
ment in the spring, has kindly promised to give several lectures 
on subjects connected with foreign missions. 

The course of study will be adapted to meet very varying 
needs. The most elementary students will be welcomed just 
as cordially as the more advanced. No one who desires to ex- 
tend his equipment for effective service need hesitate to enter 
Woodbrooke on account of small intellectual attainments. 

Terms of residence (inclusive of board, lodging and lec- 
tures): £16 per term. For shorter periods, 30s. per week. 
For visits of less than a week, 5s. a day. 

As the number of residents during the autumn term is likely 
to be large, it is important that all intending students should 
send in their names at the earliest possible moment. 

All applications and inquiries should be addressed to the 
Warden, William Littleboy, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, near Bir- 
mingham. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Byperry, Pa.—The Eighth month meeting of the Byberry 
Friends’ Association was a most practical and interesting one, 
although being the mid-summer meeting, it was somewhat 
smaller than sometimes. Anna Comly, instead of the usual 
Scripture reading, read at the opening an article on the “ Use 
and Charm of Reading the English Bible,” in which the three 
methods of reading the Bible were described as the random, 
systematical and topical. “In random reading one presupposes 
that God sends a special messenger to bear the message.” Fol- 
lowing this those gathered joined in repeating the 23d Psalm. 
Miriam Tomlinson then gave a most excellent paper in answer 
to the question, “ Do Friends visit the members of their meet- 
ing as much as they should?” She began by comparing the 
pastoral visiting in other denominations done by the officiating 
minister, and the social duty resting upon the individual mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends: She deplored the lack of this 
sociability among our members, which she felt was not inten- 
tional, but the natural result of the “ strenuous ” life lived and 


the absence of the “ simple life ” urged by our Discipline, which, 
if followed, would give time for this most reasonable duty. 
She discriminated between the old-fashioned hospitality, when 
people “dropped in” unexpectedly, and the formal functions 
of to-day when the hostess plans for weeks ahead, and when 
the occasion arrives shows her best china, and after it is all 
over congratulates herself is done with without a hitch. Fol- 
lowing this were remarks by Anna Comly, Arabella Carter and 
Ida Edgerton, the idea prevailing that the best way to show 
our appreciation would be to do our part toward remedying the 
existing conditions. 

A “current topics” paper was then given by Hannah W. 
Comly, in which she dwelt upou the principal events occurring 
during the last three months, and proved most interesting and 
instructive. Arabella Carter spoke of the approaching meet- 
ing of the Peace Envoys of Russia and Japan, which she felt 
augured well for the cause of peace. 

C. Willis Edgerton recited “'The Chambered Nautilus,” and 
after the announcement of the program for next month the 
meeting adjourned. A. C. 


EARLY FRIENDS AND THE SACRAMENTS— 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXI. 
Text, I. Cor., x., 16; Bible readings, I. Cor., x., 14-24; John, vi., 
27-35, 48-65. 


The most widespread of all the ordinances of the Christian 
Church is the sacrament known as the Lord’s Supper, or the 
Communion. During the apostolic age this was not connected 
with formal worship. They followed the example of Christ 
and broke the bread and partook of the cup at the close of the 
daily meal. They came together as brothers, and the 
eucharist naturally followed this brotherhood meal. It was 
accompanied by two different ideas. That of John, which was 
life; as the bread sustained the physical life, so they believed 
they might feed on Christ, that in them eternal life might be 
produced. The other idea is Pauline; it includes forgiveness 
of sins. “The bread and the cup were visible reminders to 
them of the fact that the body of their Lord had been broken 
and his blood shed for their sins. They remembered that he 
had made himself an offering for sin.” 1 

From this to the papal doctrine of transubstantiation there 
is a marked increase of the literal and loss of the spiritual sig- 
nificance. To impress the rite upon a superstitious people in a 
superstitious age its formal and literal nature was empha- 
sized. The Roman Church taught that the substance of the 
bread was transubstantiated into the very substance of that 
same body, flesh and blood of Christ; that is, after the words 
of consecration, the bread and the wine ceased to be bread and 
wine and became the body and the blood of him who died on 
Calvary. 

Luther denied the transubstantiation by retaining the sub- 
stance of the bread, but insisted that the body is in and with 
and under the bread, so that the substance of the bread and 
the body are there together. This co-existence of the two sub- 
stances is neither a mixing or a fusing, neither is it permanent, 
but ceases with the sacramental action. Luther called it a 
sacramental, supernatural, incomprehensible union. “The 
earthly elements remain unchanged and distinct in their sub- 
stance and power, but they become the divinely-appointed 
media for communicating the heavenly substance of the body 
and blood of Christ.” The consecration was not the result of 
the action of the priest, but by the power and Word of God.2 

Zwingli turned back toward the simplicity of the apostolic 
age. He revived the command of the Master, “Do this in re- 
membrance of me”; % and of Paul, “As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come.”4 Zwingli denied the corporeal presence, because 
Christ ascended to heaven, and a body cannot be present in 
more than one place at once. He advocated the spiritual pres- 
ence, which was a spiritual participation in the crucified y 
and blood by faith. Zwingli’s view was adopted by the 
Arminians, Socinians and Unitarians. 

Calvin took a position somewhat between that of Luther 
and Zwingli. He seems to combine the realism of the one with 
the spiritualism of the other. To Calvin the sacrament was 
more than a beautiful symbol; he looked upon it as a means 
whereby the grace of Christ is conveyed directly and truly to 
the believer’s soul. He denied the corporeal presence, but in- 
sisted that the body and blood were really and sacramentally 
received by the faithful, but how the spirit truly unites things 
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that are totally separated, the human understanding cannot 
grasp. In this sense he held that “pure souls are fed by the 
flesh and blood of Christ, just as our corporeal life is preserved 
by bread and wine.” 5 

The early Friends took a position by uniting what was held 
by Zwingli and part of what Calvin advocated. They did this 
before they became familiar with the writings of either Zwingli 
or Calvin; and held to it in spite of Barclay’s attack upon the 
then confused conceptions of the sacraments.® 

The Friends went back to the simplicity of the apostolic 
practice of the communion. It was in remembrance, and it 
was life. Communion and fellowship with God through Christ 
was the central feature of early Quakerism. To be partakers 
of his spiritual body was to have fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. Life is the central thought in the following, con- 
densed from Barclay.7, The Light that reveals the wrongness 
in thee is that body thou must partake of, and feed upon. This 
is thy communion, unless thou wilt commune with darkness; 
hence as thou sufferest that small seed of righteousness to 
bring forth a new birth in thee, then this new and substantial 
life in thee will feed upon, and be nourished by this spiritual 
body,—this inward child is fed by the flesh and blood of Christ. 

The Quaker communion was something more than a spiritual 
fellowship. When the new life that had been raised up within 
needed nourishment, they felt that they were by a spiritual 
communion, based on religious fellowship, capable of partak- 
ing of the body and blood of Christ as an unweaned child might 
be nourished by the body and blood of the mother. 

With the Friends tradition alone was not sufficient ground 
for faith. The mechanical theory of the sacraments was not 
essential to the exalted spiritual view. They held to the most 
Protestant statement found in the English Prayer Book, which 
is taken from an earlier rubric from the medieval Church: “ If 
aman... by any just impediment do not receive the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s body and blood, the Church shall instruct him 
that (if he fulfill the moral conditions of communion), he doth 
eat and drink the body and blood of our Saviour Christ to his 
soul’s health, although he do not receive the sacrament with 
his mouth.” ® 

If, then, the mechanical theory of the sacrament is of no 
effect, so much more, then, is it necessary to adhere and live 
into the more exalted spiritual theory. 


REFERENCES : 


1“ The Apostolic Church,” O. J. Thatcher, p. 299. 

2“ History of the Christian Church,” Schaff, vol. vi., p. 670. 
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5 From Calvin’s “Institutes,” quoted from “ Doctrines of 
Grace,” by John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

6“ Barclay’s Apology,” chap. of “The Body and Blood of 
Christ,” p. 445. 

7 Tbid., pp. 452, 453. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ANSWERING THE QUERIES. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting has appointed a large committee, 
each monthly meeting represented therein, to deliberately con- 
sider this subject. There were different propositions from sev- 
eral monthly meetings, and different individual views ex- 
pressed in the quarterly meeting, all to be seriously considered 
by this committee. I desire to express some of my views on 
the subject. I unite with the proposal from Wilmington, be- 
cause I am convinced that the summary answers do not give a 
true view of the state of Society—it is better not to send any 
answer than to send an untrue, misleading answer. I think it 
is impossible for any meeting to answer correctly as to the 
state and condition of that meeting, upon the most important 
points, inquired after by our most weighty and valuable 
queries. We can with due care answer as to our number of 
members, what meetings have been set up, or discontinued, 
as to Friends’ schools, whether the pupils are taken to meet- 
ing, whether our meetings are regularly held and the behavior 
is becoming, etc. I would favor answering every query that 
with due care can be correctly answered. But what human in- 
telligence or wisdom can tell whether a brother is dwelling in 
harmony and love; whether he is true and faithful to all 
promises; whether he is living within the bounds of his cir- 
cumstances and pays punctually all his just debts; whether 
he is temperate, and clear of all excess in eating or drinking; 
whether we are in peace, maintaining a faithful testimony 


against war and the preparations for and excitements to it, 
etc. For years I have felt that these most important things 
have not been reported correctly to our superior meetings; that 
it was impossible to report them correctly, because we cannot 
fathom the secrets of another’s soul. Yet these are our most 
important queries, embracing the foundation of our faith; of 
Christianity, of the blessed teaching of Jesus—justice, love, 
mercy, ete. I would have them claim more care and consid- 
eration, not less. Each individual can answer them for them- 
selves, and in themselves, and they should be appealed to 
oftener than the morning—in every hour of trial. I would sug- 
gest that meetings be recommended to read and consider them 
more frequently—that one or more of them be read often in 
our public meetings, as well as business meetings; that our 
members be appealed to each to answer for herself or him- 
self, so that these most important queries may be answered 
correctly, and often by each one. If they are so appealed to 
by our members, we shall be preserved in lives of love and 
righteousness. 

[ think there is no haste in coming to a conclusion as to these 
various proposals. All our meetings and members will be 
benefited by considering them. Davip FERRIS. 


Wilmington, Del. 


FATHER OF ALL MANKIND. 


{An international hymn—composed for and dedicated to the 
“Peace Congresses of the World,” beginning with that called 
by the President of the United States of America for the year 
1905 in the interests of arbitration between the Powers of 
Russia and Japan. (“Cleanse first that which is within.”— 
Matt., xxiii., 23-33.) Not before published. Printed here by 
permission of the author.] 


]. Father of all mankind, 
To place nor race confined, 
The same to all; 
How long shall power and pride— 
Station and wealth allied— 
Thy children here divide 
As “great and small”! 


) 


All of one family, 
One brotherhood are we, 
No high nor low; 
The strong should help the weak— 
In spirit kind and meek— 
Whate’er we have or seek 
On all bestow! 


3. Earth’s kings and rulers grand 
Still lord it o’er the land, 
As in the past; 
Pope, President and Prince 
Still, as in days long since, 
Their pride and greed evince 
By tributes vast! 


4. Imperial Powers demand 
Armies and navies grand, 
Their strength to show; 
All weaker Powers decry, 
All “heathen ” claims defy, 
Appeal to “God Most High ” 
’Gainst every foe! 


5. Their minions they sustain 
And suffrage wide maintain 
Sharing the spoils— 
From officer and priest 
Down to the “ servant ” least 
Vast multitudes do feast 
On freemen’s toils! 


6. Men in dark leagues unite, 
Claiming that might is right, 
The weak t’ oppress; 
Power, Place, and Pay the cries 
That everywhere do rise 
Beneath Thy loving skies, 
Our Father blest! 


Martin K. SCHERMERHORN. 


Poughkeepsie, R..®, 
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Blessed Jesus, gracious Lord, 


Be thou with us with the Word 


That our Father gave to thee 


As thou walked in Galilee. 
And, O, elder brother, dear, 


Make the vision yet more clear. 
We are weak, and thou art strong— 


Help us to resist the wrong. 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. 


TWO SONGS. 


(Set to music by Garrett W. Thompson.) 


MEMORIES, 


My heart it yearneth for the dear home hill, 


Thorns and thistles choke the way— 
Lead us that we may not stray. 


Aid us that we watch and pray 


Without ceasing every day. 


Thou wast tempted when on earth, 
In the land that gave thee birth, 


My heart is lonely for the dear home stream, 
And odors from remembered roses fill 
The music and the magic of my dream. 


LITTLE LEON, 


So quaint and so sweet, little Leon, thou art 
Child with the hair of gold,— 


And knowest well the power of sin 


To sear and harden all within! 
We pray, dear Father, we may be, 
At one with Him, and one with Thee! 
—David Newport, in the Enterprise (Newtown, Pa.). 


Swiftly the politie goes: 
He borrows a lantern; 


Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding 


His steps by the stars. 


Is it dark? 


Who that knows thee but gives his heart 
To Leon, five years old! 


Thy father’s mirth and thy mother’s grace 
In thy winsome glances shine; 

Searce have I seen a sunnier face, 
Little Leon, than thine. 


Dreamy-sweet be thy golden years, 


Child with thy soul of joy. 


Soft, O soft, be the wistful tears 


—J. R. Lowell. 


That touch this bonny boy! 


J. RUSSELL HAyYEs. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 
Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 .Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11] a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Street, be- 
Street and Boerum 





8th mo. 19th (7th-day). — Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, On- 
tario; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek Meet- 
ing House (near Mt. Pleasant, O.) ; min- 
isters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).—Annual all- 
day conference under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, at London Grove (Pa.) Meeting 
House, at 10 a.m.; addresses by Edwin R. 
Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., and Jane 
P. Rushmore, of Philadelphia. 


8th mo. 20th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Concord, at 2.30 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [IILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
Orricz, 603 NortH EicHtTuH Street, Puira., Pa 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Stenographe 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
in every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for the 
least money. Give us a call. 


Lo. Cc. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St. (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office). 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th doorbelow Chestnut St.), Phila 


“ THREADS.”’ 


By GARRETT W. THOMPSON 
Price, $1.08 ; postpaid, $1.20. 


Garrett W. Thompson is a Philadelphian, and is 
well known in college and educational circles, here 
and elsewhere. In ‘‘ THREADS"’ he gives the 

ublic the fruits of his avocation hours. e story 

eals with some of the earnest problems of life, an 
presents a character play which cannot fail to reach 
the hearts of those who read beneath the surface of 
literature to find its real meaning. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
1500 Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Teveruons, Porta, 29-38 D 









p-m. Addresses by Charles W. Penny- 
packer and Richard G. Darlington, of 
West Chester. 


8th mo. 20th (1st-day)—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo, 21st (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln, 
Va.), at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
N. Y., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2Ist (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 

Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing are requested to inform committee, 
of which John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Ind., is chairman, as soon as practicable. 


8th mo. 27th (1st-day).—Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association, special meeting in 
hall of Walnut Hills Business Club 
Building, Gilbert Avenue, near Peebles’ 
Corner, at 3 p.m. Mary Travilla, Henry 
Wilbur, R. Barelay Spicer and others, 
lately in attendance at the Pendleton 
meetings, expect to attend. 


8th mo. 27th (1st-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend an appointed meeting at the 
old Cape May Meeting House at Seaville, 
N. J., at 11 o’clock a.m. Leave the cars 
at Sea View Station, on the Sea Isle City 
branch of the W. J. and S. R. Meeting 
house one mile east. Carriages will meet 
the 8.40 train from Philadelphia. For 
other information, address C. D. Lippin- 
cott, Swedesboro, N. J. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


